







STA 

Poor farvcling bard, how fmall thy gains! 

How unproportion’d to thy pains ! Swift. 

Sta'rwort. n.f. [ after, Latin.] See Elecampane. 

It hath a fibrous root: the leaves for the molt part intirc, 
and placed alternately on the branches: the (talks are branched; 
the flowers radiated, fpecious, and have a fcaly cup: the feeds 
are inclofed in a downy fubftance. Miller. 

Sia'tary. adj. [from ftatus, Latin.] Fixed; fettled. 

The fet and fiatary times of pairing of nails, and cutting 
of hair, is but the continuation of ancient fuperftition. Brown. 
STATE, n.f. [ \tatus, Latin.] 

1. Condition; circumftanccs of nature or fortune. 

I do not 

Infer as if I thought my lifter’s ftate 
Secure. Milton. 

Relate what Latium was. 

Declare the paft and prefent ftate of things. Drydens /En. 

Like the papifts is your poets fate. 

Poor and difarm’d. Pept. 

2. Modification of anything. 

Keep the ftate of the queftion in your eye. Boyle. 

3. Stationary point; crifis; height; point from which the next 
movement is regreflion. 

The deer that endureth the womb but eight months, and is 
compleat at fix years, cannot live much more than thirty, as 
having parted two general motions; that is, its beginning and 
increafe; and having but two more to run through, that is, its 
ftate and declination. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Tumours have their feveral degrees and times; as begin¬ 
ning, augment, ftate , and declination: JVifeman. 

4. [Eftat, French.] Eftate ; figniory ; pofleflion. 

Strong was their plot. 

Their fates far off, and they of wary wit. Daniel. 

5. The community ; thepublick; the commonwealth. 

If any thing more than your fport 
Did move your greatnefi, and this noble ftate. 

To call on him, he hopes it is no other 
But for your health fake. Sbakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
A fate's anger 

Should not take knowledge either of fools or women. 

Ben. JohnJ'on’t Catiline. 

I hear her talk of fate matters and the fenate. Ben. Jehnf 
What he got by fortune. 

It was the ftate that now mull make his right. Daniel. 

Th eftate hath given you licence to flay on land for the fpace 
of fix weeks. Bacon. 

It is better the kingdom fhould be in good eftate, with par¬ 
ticular lofs to many of the people, than that all the people 
fhould be well, and the ftate of the kingdom altogether 
loft. Hayward. 

It is a bad exchange to wound a man’s own confcience, 
thereby to falve ftate fores. _ Vi tig Charles. 

For you we ftay’d, as did the Grecian ftate 
’Till Alexander came. Waller. 

Since they all live by begging, it were better for the ftate 
to keep them. Graunt. 

Thefe arc the realms of unrelenting fate; 

And awful Rhadamanthus rules the Jtate : 

He hears and judges. Dryden s /En. 

6. Hence fngle fate in Shakefpeare for individuality. 

My thought, whofe murthcr yet is but fantaftical. 

Shakes fo my fngle fate of man, that function 
Is fmother’d in furmife. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

7. A republick ; a government not monarchical. 

They feared nothing from a ftate fo narrow in compafs of 
land, and fo weak, that the ftrength of their armies has ever 
been made up of foreign troops. 

8. Rank; condition; quality. 

Fair dame, I am not to you known, 

Though in your fate of honour I am perfeft. 

High ftate the bed is where misfortune lies. 

9. Solemn pomp; appearance of greatnefs. 

When in triumphant fate the Britifh mufe, 

True to herfclf, (hall barb’rous aid refufe. 

There kings receiv’d the marks of fov’rcign pow’r: 

In ftate the mor.archs march’d, the liftors bore ^ 

The awful axes and the rods before. Drydens /En. 

Let my attendants wait: I’ll be alone. 

Where lcaft of fate , where moft of love ts fhown. Dryden. 
To appear in their robes would be a troublefome piece of 

fate. J Coll,er ' 

At home furrounded by a fervile crowd. 

Prompt to abufe, and in detraction loud; 

Abroad begirt with men, and fwords, and ipcars, _ 
His very ftate acknowledging his fears. Prior. 

j c. Dignity; grandeur. 

She inftrnCted him how he fhould keep fate, and yet with 
a modeft fenfe of his misfortunes. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

The fwan rows her fate with oary feet. Milton. 

He was (laid, and in his gait > 

Prcferv'd a grave majeftick fate. Butter. 
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Such cheerful niodefty, fuch humble fate, 

Moves certain love. 

Can this imperious lord forget to reign. 

Quit all his ftate, defeeud, and ferve again. 

1 1. A feat of dignity. 

This rhair lhall be my fate, this dagger my feeptre and 
this culhion my crown. Sbakefi HinnYl 

As (he affedlcd not the grandeur of a ftate with acanopv 
flic thought there was no oltence in an elbow-chair. ArbntU 
The brain was her ftudy, the heart her ftate room. Arbati 

12. A canopy ; a covering of dignity'. 

Over the chair is a ftate made round of ivy, fomcwha> 
whiter than ours; and the Jta:e is curioully wrought with 
filver and ftlk. £ am 

His high throne, under ftate 
Of richeft texture fpread, at th’ upper end 
Was plac'd. Milton's Paradfc If. 

13. A perfon of high rank. Obfolete. 

She is a dutchel’s, a great ftate. Lahrcr 

14. The principal perfons in the government. 

The bold defign 

Pleas’d highly thofe infernal fates. 

15. Joined with another word it ftgnifies publick. 

I am no courtier, nor verfed inyf<j/<?-affairs: my life hath 

rather been contemplative than active. Bacon. 

Council! What’s that ? a pack of bearded (laves, 

The fcavengers that fweep fates nufances, 

And are themfelves the greateft. Dryden's CIeemer.es. 

I am accufcd of reflecting upon great faies-foiks. Swift. 
To State, v. a. [ conftater , French.] 

1. 7 'o fettle; to regulate. 

This is fo fated a rule, that all cafuifts prefs it in all cities 
of damage. Decay of Piety. 

This is to fate accounts, and looks more like merchandise 
than friendihip. Colli,r of Friendjiip. 

He is capable of corruption who receives more than what 
is the fated and unqueftioned fee of his office. Addjtn. 

2. To reprefent in all the circumftnnces of modification. 

Many other inconveniences are confequcnt to this Jtaliro of 
this queftion ; and particularly that, by thofe which thus fate 
it, there hath never yet been afligned any definite number of 
fundamentals. Hamenotid cn Fundamentals. 

Its prefent ftate ftateth it to be what it now is. Hale. 
Were our calc fated to any lbber heathen, he would never 
guefs why they who acknowledge the neccflity of prayer, and 
confefs the fame God, may not alk in the fame form. 

Decay of Pletj. 

To fate it fairly, imitation is the moft advantageous way 
for a tranflator to fhew himfelf, but the greateft wrong which 
can be done to the memory of the dead. Dryitst. 

I pretended not fully to fate, much lefs demonftrate, the 
truth contained in the text. Atlerlury. 

Sta'teliness. n.f [from /lately .] 

1. Grandeur; majeftick appearance; auguft manner; dignity. 

We may colled the excellency of the underftanding then by 
the glorious remainders of it now, and guefs at th ijtotelieujs 
of the building by the magnificence of its ruins. hnw. 
For fatclinejs and rmjefty what is comparable to ahorfe? 

More's Antidote ogoinjt Albtijnt. 

2. Appearance of pride; affeded dignity. 

She hated ftatelinrf ; but wifely knew 
What juft regard was to her title due. Bcttertnt. 

Sta'tely. adj. [from Jtate.] 

1. Auguft ; grand; lofty; elevated ; majeftick; magnificent. 

A Jtatelicr pyramid to her I’ll rear, 

Than Rhodope’s or Memphis’ ever was. Shot. lien. ^ ■ 
Thefe regions have abundance of high cedars, and otner 
ftately trees carting a (hade. Raleigh's Hi/tory of the Wtr • 
Truth, like a Jtately dome, will not (hew hcrfelt at t»e^ 
vifit. 

He many a walk travers’d , .. 

Of ftateliejt covert, cedar, pine, or palm. 

2. Elevated in mien or fentiment. ,. ... 

He maintains majefty in the midftof plainnefs, an 
without ambition, which is the vice of Lucan. Hr) 
Sta'tely. adv. [from the adjective.] Majefticaliy- 
Ye that Jtately tread or lowly creep. 

Sta'tesman. n.f. [ftate and man.] 

1. A politician ; one verfed in the arts of government. 

It looks grave enough „ . , , c.;„. 

To feem a ft at ejman. Btn. fobnjen s 

The corruption of a poet is the generation or ij 1 
man. 

2. One employed in publick affairs. 

If fuch adions may have paffage free, Qihrik. 

Bond-flaves and pagans (hall our Jiatejmen be. t> • 

It is a weaknefs which attends high and low, J ' ^ 
who holds the helm, as well as the pcafant 

A C Briti(h minifter mud exped to fee many !ft c t,J. 
whom he cannot gratify, fince, to ufe the phralc 0 .Jgfin. 
man, the pafture is not large enough. yj e; f 
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Here Britain’s ftatefmen oft the fall foredoom 
H 1 ' foreign tyrants, and <.»f nymphs at home. F 

c.v^swoman! «./! [ftaU ami woman.] A woman who 
meddles with publick affairs. In contempt. 

How (he was in debt, and where (he meant 
Toraifefrefti Turns: (he’s a great. jMofwtmn! B. PM™' 
Several objeds may innocently be ridiculed, as the paeons 

‘Pattern the noun] Relating to the -fciencc 

ilA Anna weigheth^me pounds lefs in the height of Winter, 
according to experience, and th. 

t0 'lf one by a ftatical engine could regulate his in'enfiblc per- 
fpiration, he might often, by rcrtoring of that, forefee, pre¬ 
vent, or (hortc.i a fit of the gout. Arbuthnot cn Lhet 

Sta’ticks. n.f [coai/A ; fatlque, Fr.j The fciencc which 
confiders the weight of bodies. 

1 his is a catholick rule of Jtaticks , that if any body be bulk 
for bulk heavier than a fluid, it will (ink to the bottom ; and if 
lighter, it will float upon it, having part extant, and part im- 
nierfed, as that fomuch of the fluid as is equal in bu k to the 
immerfed part be equal in gravity to the whole. Bentley. 

STATION- n.f [fation, French; jtatio , Latin.] 
j. The ad of (landing. . 

Their manner was to (land at prayer, whereupon their 
mcetings.unto that purpofc on thofe days had the names of 
jtations given them. Hooker. 

2. A date of reft. 

All progreflion is performed hy drawing on or impelling 
forward fome part which was before in Jlation or at quiet, 
where there are no joints. Biown’s I u’gar Errours. 

3. A place where any one is placed. 

In ftation like the herald. Mercury, 

New-lighted on a bcav’n-kifling hill. Sbakefp. Timon. 
The (editions remained within their jlation, which, by rea- 
fon of thenaflineft bf the beaftly multitude, might more fitly 
be termed a kennel than a camp. Hayward. 

The planets in their Jlation lift’ning flood. Ah it on. 

To fingie Jtations now what years belong. 

With planets join’d, they claim another fong. Creech. 

4 Pod alfigned ; office. 

Michael in either hand leads them out of Pnradife, the fiery 
ferpent waving behind them, and the chcrubims taking their 
Jtations to guard the place. Milton. 

5. Situation; pofition. 

The fig and date, why love they to remain 
In middle Jlation and an even plain ; 

While in the lower marfh the gourd is found. 

And while the hill with olive-fhadc is crown’d ? Prior. 

6. Employment; office. 

No member of a political body fo mean, but it may be 
ufeiul in fome ftation or other. L’EJirange. 

They believe that the common fize of human underftand¬ 
ing is fitted to fome Jtation or other. Swift. 

Whether thofe who arc leaders of a party arrive at that 
fatian more by a fort of inftinft, or influence of the ftars, than 
by the pofleflion of any great abilities, may be a point of much 
dtfpute. Swift. 

7. Character; ftate. 

Far the greater part have kept their f ation. Milton. 

8. Rank; condition of life. 

lean be contented with an humbler fatten in the temple of 
viitue, than to be fet on the pinnacle. Dryden. 

ToSta'tion. v. a. [from the noun ] To place in a certain 
pod, rank, or place. 

Stationarv. adj. [from fathn.] Fixed; not progreffive. 
The fame harmony and ftationary conftitucion, as it hap¬ 
pened in many fpccies, fodoth it fall out in individuals Brown. 

Between the defeent and afeent, where the image feemed 
ftationary , I (lopped the prifm, and fixed it in thatpofture, that 
it fhould be moved no more. Nrwten's (Jtit. 

Sta'- TIONER. n.f. [from ft a. ion ] 

1. A bookfeller. 

Some modern tragedies are beautiful on the ftage, and yet 
Tryphon theJtationer complains they arc feldom afkcd for in 
his (hop. . Dryden. 

With authors, ftatianers obey’d the call; 

Glory and gain th’ induftrious tribe provoke. 

And gentle dulncfs ever loves a joke. Pope's Dunciad. 
i. A feller of paper. 

^ T (i n I j"^’ n ’ f’ po\n fate ] A ftatefman ; a politician; one 
iknkd in government. 

I once did hold it, as our ftatifts do, 

A bafenefs to write fair; and labour’d much 
How to forget that learning. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

I do believe, 

Statif though I am none, nor like to be, 

T hat this (hall prove a war. Shakef Cymbeline. 

I heir orators theu then extoll’ft, as thofe 
The top of eloquence, jtatijts indeed, 

And lovers of their country. Milton's Paradife Reg. 


STA 

Sta'tuaRY. n. f. [flaiuaire, French; fromLatin.] 

1 The art of carving images or reprcfentations oflile. 

The northern nations, that overwhelmed it by their num- 
U,. were toy barbarous to preferve the remains of learn nu nx >rc 
carefully than they did thofe of architecture smdjtatuar.. 'levs) le. 

2. One that pradtiles or profefits the art of makin 

On other occaftons the Jtatuaries took their fubjeds from 
{ cf' /iddijcn. 

1 'h’ow (hall any man, who hath a genius for hiftory, under¬ 
take fuch a work with fpirit and chcarfulnefs, when he confa- 
ders that he wi 1 be read with pleasure but a very few y are? 
This is like employing an excellent fata ary to work upon 

mouldering (lone. . . ’ r 

S 1 a tte. n.J. [ flatue, Fr. fiotua, Latin ] An image; a fond 

teprefentation of any living bcing- 

Theprincefe heard of her mother’s fatter, a piece many 
years in doing, and now newly perform d by that rare Italian 

. mailer. Shakcjp. H tntcr sTa!e. 

They fpakc not a word ; 

But like dumb fiatur, or unbreathing ftoncs, 

Sur’d each on other. Sbakrfptare's Rt.bard IF. 

Architc&s propounded unto Alexander to cut the mountain 
Athos into the form of a fatue, which in his right hand (hould 
hold a town capable of containing ten thoufand men, and in 
his left a vcflel to receive all the water that flowed from the 
mountain. IVslktns s Math. Afa^tck. 

A 'tatue of Polycletus, called the rule, deferves that name 
for having fo perfetfl an agreement in ail its parts, that it is 
not pcffiblc to find a fault in it. Dnden's Dt frejhoy. 

To Sta'toe. v. a. [from the noun ] To place 23 a (latuc. 
Thou (halt be worfliipp'd, kifs’d, lov d and ador’d ; 

And were there fenfe in his idolatry, 

My fubftance (hould be ftatved in thy (lead. Shakefpeare. 

Sta'ture. n. f. [Jlature, Fr. ftatura, Latin.] The height of 
any animal. 

What flatten we attain at feven years we fometimes double* 
moft times come fhort of at one and twenty. Brown. 

A creature who might crcft 
His Jlaittre, and upright with front ferene 
Govern the reft. Milton. 

Foreign men of mighty ft ah.re came. Dryden. 

Thy fell’ but duft, thy future but a fpan ; 

A moment thy duration* toolifh roan ! Prior. 

We have certain demonftrution from Egyptian mummies, 
and Roman urns and rings, and meafures <ind edifices, and 
many other antiquities, that human J'tature has notdiminifhed 
for above two thoufand years. Bentley's Sermons. 

Statutable, adj. [from Jlatute.] According to ftatute. 

I met with one who was three inches above five feet, the 
fa'uttible mcafure of that club. Addiyctis Guardian. 

Sta'tutf. n.f. Ijtatut, French ; fatutum, Latin.] A law ; 
an edi£l of die legiflature. 

Not only the common law, but alfo the Jiatutcs and a£ls of 
parliament were fpecially intended for its benefit. Sptnfer. 

Blood hath been (hed. 

Ere human ftatute purg’d the genTal weal. Shakefpeare. 
There was a Jlatute againft vagabonds ; wherein note the 
diflike the parliament had of goaling them as chargeable and 
pefterous. Bacon. 

Know the fatutes of heaven and laws of eternity, thofe 
immutable rules of juftice. Tilbtfon's Set man's. 

(J queen, indulg’d by favour of the gods, 

To build a town, with ftatutes to reftrain 
T he wild inhabitant beneath thy reign. Dryden's /Er.eid. 

To Stave, v. a. In the plural fames, [from faff.] 

1. To break in pieces ; ufed originally of barrels made of final! 
parts or (laves. 

If irreverent expreffion, or a thought too wanton are crept 
into my verfes, let them be Jlav'd or forfeited iike contra¬ 
banded goods. Dryden. 

2. To pu(h oft* as with a ftaff. , 

How can they cfcape the contagion of the writings, whom 
the virulency of die calumnies have not faved off, from read- 
i n g- Ben. Jobnfon. 

The condition of a fervant fames him off to a diftance ; but 
the gofpel fpeaks nothing but allurement, attraction, and in¬ 
vitation. South's Sermons. 

3. To pour out by breaking the ca(k. 

The feared diforders that might enfue thereof have been an 
occafion that divers times all the wine in the city hath been 

. Sandy s's Travels. 

4. To furnifh with rundlcs or (laves. 

This was the (hameful end of Aloyfus Grittus, Solyman’s 
deputy in Hungary; who climbing too faft up the evil /laved 
ladder of ambition, fuddenly fell, and never role more. Knot let. 

To Stave, v. n. To fight with (laves. 

Equal Ibame and envy ftirr’d 
I’ th’ enemy, that one (hou’d beard 
So many warriours, and fo (lout, 

As lie had done, and /lav'd it out. Hudibras. 

To Stave and Tail. v. a. io part dogs by interpofing a (lafF, 
and by pulnng the tail, 
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